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giving rise to inconvenient reflection. The illumination, although
well diffused, must not he entirely without shadow. Otherwise
the window will appear somewhat flat. For example, in a dis-
cussion of the papers by Messrs Praagnell and Broadberry, in
1911, Mr V. H. If ackiimey mentioned a case In which light corning
at an angle was deliberately superimposed over the main illu-
mination. This was needful in order to show some shadow on
the face of a figure in the centre of the window.
In considering problems in shop-window lighting one is often
forced to consider the method of arranging the goods at the same
time. Window dressing- and window lighting ought, strictly
speaking, to be considered together.
It will be observed that there are two distinct ideas in
shop-window dressing. In some shops the general idea is
fco make the window a catalogue of the contents of the shop.
The person in the street inspects the window with a view
fco identifying something lie wants; if he does not see It he
probably passes on, and the shopkeeper too assumes that any-
"body entering the shop has made up his mind what he wants
to buy.
Quite a, different view is taken of the functions of many
of the best shop windows. The merchant seeks rather to
produce a novel and striking effect by collecting together and
skilfully arranging a few choice goods. This display serves to
attract people and acts as an advertisement; customers only
begin to look for the object desired after entering the shop.
The window is a choice sample rather than a catalogue.
This method is the most convenient for the production of
artistic effects, and windows so arranged are much more readily
illamiiiated than those that are crowded up to the very top with
a miscellaneous collection of small articles; here e^ch object
is apt to throw a shadow on the adjacent one, and the light Is
only diffused with difficulty. If the goods are brought very
near the glass, outside lighting may be a necessity.
Let us now turn to the lighting of the interiors of shops.
Here again the value of good illumination Is unquestionable.
In gloomy and ill-lighted shops the assistants will probably
have difficulty in finding things promptly, and the service
suffers. Bad lighting is also conducive to misunderstanding.
A customer who is served in a poor light probably leaves with
a vague feeling of dissatisfaction and retains an unfavourable